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SUMMARY 



A theory of attitude formation and structure is used as the basis 
for developing a way to identify a youth's "significant others; (SOs) 
in the area of educational and occupational attainment. An objec t 
may be defined directly by saying what it is , or indicati ng 
its "filters" by defining the categories of which it is assumed to 
be a member. The sei* may be similarly defined. In this study ^ 
the objects are the educational and occupational prestige hierarchy 
and the levels of these continua which may be selected by youths 
or their SOs as most relevant to the youths. Object filter s^ are 
the common meanings popularly associated with education 
tion (here classified into "intrinsic nature " "intrude function, 
"extrinsic nature,” and "extrinsic function,- each of which 
operationalized in everyday terms). The self is the ^dividual 
youth's self-conception. His perceived relationships to the above 
object filters are used as filters for the self in this area of 
behavior. There are two types of significant others . D^fin|___ 

who in conversation communicate self or object de in * . 

the youth, and models , who, through their behavior, illustrate a 

definition of the self or object. 

Regarding education and occupation, the basic concern here is 
with gradient (or "level") aspects -the number of years of school, 
a person may complete or the level of the occupational prestig 
hierarchy he may attain. Ultimately it is found that there are 
four types of significant others based upon the combination of 
what they exhibit if they are models ; their own levels of attain 
ment or their own aspiration levels for themselves; and upon the 
level of the expectations they hold for the youth if they are 
definers. Definers who are role incumbent models may influence 
Ego through (A) their levels of expectation for him, (B) t“®tr 
own levels of attainment, and (C) their levels of self-aspiration, 
Definers who are not role incumbents through (A) and (C); Models 
who are role incumbents but not definers through (B) and 1C) , 
and non-definers who are not role incumbents through U) 01 y . 

Of these variables, level of expectations is evidently the mos 
powerful, and that is the main SO variable studied in ttis report- 
In all cases "expectations" are what one person holds for another, 
and "aspirations" are what a person holds for himseir. 

The Wisconsin Significant Other Battery (WISOB) was devised 
and tested herein as an instrument (1) to identify any youth s 
ros regarding education and occupation; and (2) to measure the 
variables, primarily expectation levels, by which the SO inf* 

the youth. 

Detailed interviews, based on a preliminary SO Identifier 

Protocol, were held with each of a purposive sample of ywt^ . 
sample of the SOs identified in these interviews was then taken. 
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one for each youth, and they too were interviewed in depth. All 
such interviews were typed and contents analyzed to provide leans 
as to how to operationalize the theory. Preliminary WISOP SO 
Elicitor (SOE) forms were pretested on a sample of 
students in Milton, Wisconsin, and another of 20 high school 
students in Madison, Wisconsin. The WISOB SOEs were re i 

finally tested for wording and admnistrative pTOblene as well a 

to train staff on a sample of 429 high school juniors at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. This form identifies SOs by name. They aremodelsand 
definers as indicated in the first paragraph. Secause much was 
already known about how to measure the gradient- level aspects or 

educational and occupational orientations ftom p^vio^ work o 
levels of aspiration, these stepswerenotneededfor the infl 
elicitors. The WISOB SO Expectation Elicitors (SOEE) are form^ 
designed to measure the levels of expectation . 

the youth (where SO is a definer) or that SO thin s approp 
for himself (if SO is only a model). 

Test-retest reliability data for the WISOB SOEs were taken 
two months apart on a sample 

Used as a screen the SOEs seem quitesatisfactorym that th y 
identify most of the most important SOs quite well. 

The WISOB SOEEs were tested for validity and 
(over ^nths) on a basic subsample of 100 SOs (with hig^non- 
response rates for various reasons ^ ^m ^09^^ 3^001^^ 
seniors in West Bend, Wisconsin. (The total numoer or ou 
group was 898) . The validity of the WISOB Signi 1=^^ ^iabu. 
Elicitors was also tested on this sample. Th 

ity coefficients of the WISOB SOEEs ^^.^-’^ies (SOE and 
vSious tests of validity were Collations 

SOEE) Thev show both instruments to be qui # > -* 

between SO levels of expectation (and “"and 

vouths' levels of aspiration are presented. These are g 
p^itive! « is concluded that the instruments are reliable, 

valid, and practicable. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION 



1* The Field of Study: 

Sociologists, in their professional interest in the description 
of societies, have always expressed a particular concern for stratifi- 
cation. In societies where status or class boundaries are not rigidly^ 
fixed, considerable sociological attention tends to be focused on verti- 
cal mobility. In contemporary America, where technological advancement 
has tended to create both absolutely and proportionally more positions 
in the higher levels of the occupational hierarchy more rapidly than 
it has been able to elevate people to fill them, the practical need 
for such research has become increasingly felt. The practical search 
has been for the sources Of upward mobility. In an effort to 
answer this question, sociologists have sought characteristic differ- 
ences between those individuals who occupy high status positions and 
those who do not. 

One of the clearest of such characteristic differences located 
was educational attainment.^ Educational level has clearly and con- 
sistently been found to be correlated with occupational attainment— 
so much so, in fact, that educational and occupational variables often 
are treated together under the general assumption that both are probably 
controlled by the same or related set of factors and have parallel 
consequences for mobility. 2 



1. Bruce K. Eckland, "Academic Ability, Higher Education and Occupa- 
tional Mobility," American Sociological Review, 30, 1965, pp. 735- 
746; Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, The American Occupational 
Structure, New York, John Wiley 6 Sons, 1967. 

2. Lee G. Surchinal, Career Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing Soci- 
ety, North Central Regional Publication No. 142, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 1962: 

A. 0. Haller, "Research Problems on the Occupational Achievement Levels 
of Farm-Reared People,” Rural Sociology, 23, 1958, pp. 355-362; A. 0. 
Haller, C. E. Butterworth, "Peer Influences on Levels of Occupational 
and Educational Aspirations," Social Forces, 38, i960, pp. 389-395; 

A. 0. Haller and Wm. H. Sewell, "Farm Residence and Levels of Educa- 
tional and Occupational Aspirations," American Journal of Sociology, 

62, 1957, pp. 407-411; James T. Homer , James G. Buterbaugh, and J. 

J. Care foot , Factors Relating to Occu pati ona l and Educational Decision 
Making of Rural Youth , University of Nebraska, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Agricultural Education Report #1, p. 27; Wm. H. Sewell, A. 0. 



